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THE JOCKEY CAP. 


At. who have taken Fryeburg on theit way from Portland to the White Moun: 
tains, are acquainted with the location of our story, though at the time of its com- 
mencement that beautiful village was far from presenting the cheerful aspect 
which delights the traveller of the present day. Then, a pine forest waved its close 
branches over the plain where the academy now stands, a memento of the great 
statesman who took the first step of his splendid career in its walls. The Saco 
river, Which now winds its thousand intricacies amid green pasture lands and lux. 
uriant meadows, then threaded the wilderness and glided on, in the shadow of 
trees that had battled with the storms for centuries unscathed by the settler’s axe. 
The rich and highly cultivated intervals, stretching from beyond the village, al- 
most to the brink of Lovell’s Pond, was then one dense wilderness, peopled by the 
wild beasts of the forest ; while the near hills, and more distant White Mountains, 
which give a picturesque variety to the scene, were but another wild feature 
in the gloomy but magnificent landscape ; the first frowning with their bleak 
crags over the timber land spreading away from their feet; the other looming 
dark and bald against the sky, looking gloomy and terrible as if they formed the 
outposts of the universe. Of all the cultivated acres which at the present day sus- 
tain thousands with their produce, one patch of clearing only existed. It lay in 
the very heart of what now constitutes the village. Here a few emigrants from 
the Bay state and from the mouth of the Saco, composing in all about thirty per- 
sons, had located themselves. A cluster of log houses had been erected, and the 
land, just disencumbered of its timber and dotted with blackened stumps, was bur- 
thened with its first growth of Indian corn, which shot up toan uncommon height, 
for the season, so rich was the newly broken alluvial. 

Though in the neighborhood of a savage tribe of Indians, the settlers had re- 
mained undisturbed in their humble occupations until security made them confi- 
dent; but on the first winter after their emigration hostilities had broken out 
with various tribes, and the colonial government injudiciously set a price on the 
heads of the savages, much at the same rate and on the same principle, that our 
State legislature offer premiums for wolves and crows. By making the Indian 
scalps a matter of traffic, hunting parties were formed from the more populous 
provinces, and they returned from the woods equally well pleased with the car- 
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cass of a fat stag, a racoon, or the scalp of an Indian, as the first two provided 
viands for their tables, and the last put money in their purses. How far this 
traffic in human life comported with the strict creed of our christian forefathers, 
we will not stop to inquire ; certain we are, that the hostilities thus provoked op. 
erated very unfavorably with the little colony of which we write. 

It was early in May about a year after the first settlement of the emigrants, 
when some six or eight of the stoutest men started for the woods in search of 
game. A bear had been seen on the brink of the clearing at break of day, and 
while the greater number struck off in the direction of Stark’s Hill, in search of 
more humble game, three of the most resolute followed his trail, which led to the 
west, and was most likely to terminate about the Kearsarge mountain, a tall, 
twin-like hill, whose bald head was deluged by the golden sun-light, as it broke 
over and scattered its refulgence upon the dense foliage, clothing its sides and 
sweeping off to the brink of the Saco. 

The foremost of the three hunters was an Englishman of about forty, habited in 
a thread-bare suit of blue broadcloth, with drab gaiters buttoned up to his knees, 
and a hat sadly shorn of its original nap. His hunting apparatus bespoke the pe- 
culiar care which all of his country so abundantly bestow on their implements of 
sport. The barrel of his long inlaid gun was polished to a dazzling brightness, as 
was the powder flask of embossed copper, and the brass mountings of the shot bag 
which was slung across his breast. The other two were much younger, and 
dressed in coarse home-made cloth, over which were loose frocks, manufactured 
from refuse flax or swingled tow. Both were handsome, but different in the cast 
of their features. The character of the first might be read in his gay air and 
springy step as he followed close to the Englishman, dashing away the brushwood 
with the muzzle of his gun, and detecting with a quick eye the broken twigs, or 
disturbed leaves, which betrayed the course of the hunted bear. There was also 
something characteristic in the wearing of his dress, in the foxskin cap 
thrown carelessly on one side of his superb head, exposing amass of short 
brown curls around the left ear and temple, and in the bosom of his coarse 
frock thrown open so as to give free motion to a neck Apollo might have 
coveted. He wasa New Hampshire hunter, who had occasionally visited the set- 
tlement of late, but spent whole weeks in the woods professedly in collecting furs 
by his own efforts, or by purchase from the tribe of Indians encamped near Lov- 
ell’s, or as it was then called, Saco Pond. 

The last was more sedate in his looks, and less buoyant in his air. There was 
an intellectual expression in his high thoughtful brow, embrowned though it was 
by exposure. A depth of thought in his serious eye, and a graceful dignity in his 
carriage, which bespoke him as one of those who hide deep feeling under an ap- 
pearance of coldness and apathy. He had been a school master in the Bay State, 
from whence he had been drawn by the bright eyes and merry laugh of one Mar- 
tha Allen, a maiden of seventeen, whose father had moved to the settlement of 
the Seven Lots—for that was the early name of what now is Fryeburg village— 
the preceding summer, and to whom, report said, he was to be married whenever 
a minister, authorized to perform the ceremony, should find his way to the settle- 
ment. 
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The hunters reached the base of the Kearsarge without encountering the partic- 
ular animal they sought, though signs of his progress were clearly visible, in their 
progress. They had proceeded some distance upjthe ascent, when the English- 
man espied Bruin making the best of his way to a cave, formed by the meeting 
of two huge rocks just above him. 

“There he is—there he goes,—come on my lads! ”’ shouted the hardy sports- 
man, rushing up the ascent ti!l he reached the very mouth of the cave where the 
monster stood at bay, uttering a succession of low, threatening growls, while his 
savage eyes glared like coais of fire amid the surrounding darkness. 

Too much excited to observe that his companions had lagged behind and were 
not within earshot, the venturous Englishman leveled his gun and fired, but with- 
out his usually sure aim. The bear rushed out with a howl of pain, and would 
have seized his opponent had he not leaped suddenly on one side. The enraged 
animal turned fiercely, and before the hunter could put himself on the defensive, 
seized him by the leg and sunk his teeth deep in the flesh. 

“Ho !—Bill Church—Jones—lads, I say come on—the brute will eat me alive !"’ 
shouted the struggling man, belaboring his enemy with the butt end of his gun. 

The contest became serious, for the exasperated animal, smarting with his 
wound and enraged by the blows rained over his hide, tore his tusks from their 
gripe, and rising furiously on his hind legs was about to indulge in one of those 
animal hugs which certainly must be more energetic in the giver than pleasant to 
the receiver; but the hunter had no relish for so close an intimacy. Bracing his 
feet firmly against a fragment of rock and putting forth his great strength, he 
seized his antagonist by the throat, and throwing the whole weight of his body 
forward, forced him to the ground. The struggle for a few moments was desper- 
ate, but the hunter kept his hold on the throat of the furious animal, and, planting 
his knee upon his body, shouted lustily for help. None came. 

“The cowards!" he exclaimed, grinding his teeth with impatience, while the 
perspiration sprung from every pore in his body, so violent had been the contest.— 
“ The cowards! would they see me torn to pieces before their eyes ?”’ 

The bear made another desperate effort and nearly shook off the hold of his vic- 
tor, who recovered himself, pressed his knee down still harder, and griping the 
wind pipe with the fingers of his left hand, searched with the right for the large 
knife he usually wore about him. Opening it with his teeth, he placed the sharp 
point above the heaving heart of the bear, and drove the blade slowly down till 
nothing but the tip of its buck-horn handle could be seen above the long black fur. 
The dving animal made an agonizing effort which threw the hunter from his body, 
gave one spring and fell forward, with the blood streaming from his breast and his 
frame shivering in its death throe. 

Meanwhile the two young men had not been idle. After reaching the foot of 


the Kearsarge they had lost sight of the Englishman in his eager chase after the 
bear, though they followed his track up the ascent. They had wandered a little 
from the right direction when a bald eagle rose from among the trees, and sailed 
heavily across their path. Church fired atit, but missed hisaim. Hastily reload- 
ing his gun he darted away to secure a better shot; but the bird flew on, luring 
him from his companions, till Joues was left entirely alone. As he stood listen- 
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ing for some signal that might lead him to the Englishman, the breaking of a dry 
stick in the vicinity attracted his attention, and turning hastily he saw the half 
naked form of an Indian leaning from behind a tree, not ten paces from where he 
stood, with his gun leveled as if about to shoot him down. With a sudden im- 
pulse Jones sprang on one side, and probably saved his life by the action, for that 
instant a bullet whistled by his head, absolutely making a passage through the 
locks of blaek hair clustering about his temples. With the quickness of thought 
the yorng man ra‘sed his gun and returned the fire. His aim was fatal, the bul- 
let penetrated tle bronzed chest of the savage, who uttered a fierce yell, bounded 
to an asionishing height into the air, spun round once or twice and fell down 
dead. 

Trex." _. with excitement the young man reloaded his gun and stood ready to 
sell hiv life .» dearly as possible, for he doubted not that the trees around were 
peopled vith. savages thirsting for his blood. Buthe remained undisturbed, labor- 
ing urie> « strange and terrible sensation, for he had shed haman blocd for the 
first tix. 2. ite approached the body, and taking out his knife cut away a tuft of 
long bleck hair with the skin attached to the crown of the head. He had scarcely 
secured his trophy when the sound ofa gun informed him of the position of at 
least o::2 companion, and he arrived at the cave just as the Englishman had sue- 
ceeded m his victory over the bear. 

‘¢ So you have come in time to claim a share of the meat,” said the old hunter sar- 
castical!l;. ‘* Where is Bill Church ?—he can come out from his skulking place in 
the bushes, the danger is over;—bless me, lad!” he continued, starting back in 
astonishment as he saw the scalp in the young man’s hand, “what have you got 
there ?”’ 

Jones related his rencounter with the Indian. The Englishman shook his 
head forebodingly. ‘‘ Weshall have hot work for this job before the week is over,’ 
he said ;—‘‘ come hither,’ and leaving the carcass of the bear he !ed the way to 
the brow of the hill, which commanded a view of the adjacent country for many 
miles around, “‘ look toward the Jockey Cap,’’ he said, pointing to the southeast, 
where a small cone-like hill rose from the borders of a beautiful pond, which 
lay like a sheet of quivering silver, deep in the heart of the wilderness, “ do you see 
these specks on the water ?—they are Indian canoes, and half a tribe of copper- 
colored rascals are swarming round the foot of that hill like bees in a hive—we 
may expect to feel their sting, unless we can conceal the corpse you have just 
made—it was a foolish shot, but keep up a good heart, my lad, for hang me if | 
should not have done just the same thing if the red dog had sent a bullet so near 
my head,—come, we will go and bury the fellow the best way we can.”’ 

They descended to the spot where Jones had left the dead savage, but they 
found nothing but a pool of blood and a few scattered locks of coarse hair ; the In- 
dian and his rifle had disappeared—how, it was useless to conjecture. ‘The two 
hunters fired their guns as a signal to Church, and taking the carcass of the bear 
between them, made the best of their way to the settlement. 

One of the small log houses in the neighborhood had been appropriated as 4 
kind of tavern, or place of rendezvous for the men when they returned from their 
hunting excursions. There asmall store of spirits was kept under the superintend- 
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ence of John Allen, a widower, and pretty Martha Allen, his daughter, the maiden 
before mentioned. As the sun went down, the men, who had gone to the woods 
inthe morning, collected with their game. Two stags, three or four raccoons, 
with meaner animals in abundance, were lying before the door, when the English- 
man and Jones appeared with the carcass of the slain bear. They were greeted 
by a hearty shout, and the hunters crowded eagerly round to examine their prize ; 
but when Jones cast the Indian's scalp on the pile of game there was general 
consternation. The settlers looked in each other's face with ominous silence, 
while the young hunter stood pale and collected,as if prepared for their reproach- 
es. It was the first time that Indian life had been taken by one of their number, 
and they felt that, with this spilling of red blood, the barriers of their protection 
were broken down. 

‘It is a bad business,’ said one of the elder settlers, shaking his head and 
breaking the general silence—* ther'll be no clear hunting in the woods after this 
—but how did it all come about, Arthur Jones ?—you ain't the man to risk thirty 
lives for the mean premium that’s brought the Hampshire fellers over to hunt the 
Ingins, as if the poor savage critters was bears or coons!--more shame to govern- 
ment for paying for such rascally business, I say !—but come, Jones, let us know 
how you come by that are scalp—did the varmint fire at you, or how was it ?”’ 

The hunters gathered round Jones, who was about to account for his possession 
of the scalp, when the door of the house was opened, and he happened to look into 
the little room thus exposed. It was scantily furnished witha few benches and 
stools—a bed was in one corner, and Martha Allen, his promised wife, stood by a 
rough deal table, on which were two or three tin drinking cups, a couple of half 
empty bottles, with a pitcher of water, backed by a broken inug, filled to the frac- 
tured top with maple molasses. Nothing of the kind could have been more beau- 
tiful than pretty Martha Allen as she bent forward, listening with wrapt attention 
to the animated whisper of William Church, who stood by her, divested of his 
coarse frock, his cap lying on the table before him, and his athletic figure display- 
ed to the best advantage by the round-about buttoned closely over his bosom. A 
red silk handkerchief, tied like a scarf round his waist gave a picturesque graceful - 
ness to his costume altogether in harmony with his fine proportions and the bold 
cast of his head, which certainly was a model of masculine beauty. 

A flash of anger shot athwart Arthur Jones’s forehead, and a strange jealous 
feeling came to his heart. He begana confused account of his adventure, but 
the Englishman interrupted him, and took it upon himself to satisfy the clamorous 
curiosity of the hunters, leaving Jones at liberty to scrutinize each look and mo- 
tion of his lady-love | He watched with a jealous feeling the blush as it deepened 
and glowed on her embrowned cheek ,—he saw the sparkling pleasure in her ha- 
zel eyes, and the pretty dimples gathering about her red lips, like spots of sun-light 
flickering through a thicket of roses, and his heart sickened with distrust. But 
when the handsome hunter laid his hand on hers, and bent his head till the short 
curls on his temples almost mingled with her glassy ringlets, the lover could bear 
the sight no longer. Breaking from the little band of hunters he stalked majesti- 
cally into the house, and approaching the object of his uneasiness, exclaimed, 
“Martha Allen!” in a voice which caused the pretty culprit to snatch her hand 
‘om under the hunter's, and to overturn two empty tin cups in her fright. 
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* Sir,” said Martha, recovering herself and casting a mischievous glance at 
Church, which was reciprocated with interest. 


Mr. Arthur Jones felt that he was making himself ridiculous, so suppressing his 
wrath he finished his magnificent commencement with,— Will you give me a 
drink of water ?”’ at which Martha pointed with her little embrowned hand to the 
pitcher, saying, “ There it is,’’ then turning her back on her lover she cast another 
arch glance at Church, and taking his cap from the table, began to blow open the 
yellow fur, and put it to her cheek as if it had been a pet kitten she was caressing, 


and all for the laudable purpose of tormenting the man who loved her, and whom 


she loved better than any thing in existence. Jones turned on her a bitter, con- 
temptuous look, and raising the pitcher to his lips left the room. In a few min- 
utes the other hunters entered, and Jason Allen, father to Martha, announced it 
as decided by the hunters, who had been holding a kind of council without, that 
Arthur Allen and William Church, as the two youngest members of the commu- 
nity, should be dispatched to the nearest settlement to request aid to protect their 
settlement from the Indians, whose immediate attack they had good reason to fear. 

Martha, on hearing the names of the emissaries mentioned, dropped the cup 
she had been filling. 

* Oh, not him—not them, I mean—they will be overtaken and tomahawked on 
their way !’’ she exclaimed, turning to her father with a look of affright. 

“ Let Mr. Church remain,”’ said Jones, advancing to the table, “ I will under- 
take the mission alone.” 

Tears came into Martha's eyes, and she turned them reproachfully to her lover ; 
but full of his heroic resolution to be tomahawked and comfortably scalped on 
his own responsibility, he turned majestically away, without deigning to meet the 
tearful glance which was well calculated to mitigate his jealous wrath. 

Church on being applied to, requested permission to defer his answer till the 
morning, and the hunters left the house to divide the game, which had been for- 
gotten in the general excitement. 

Church, who had lingered till the last, took up his cap and whispering a good 
night to Martha, left the house. She, poor girl, scarcely heeded his departure. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and seating herself on a settle which ran along one end 
of the room, she folded her arms on the board which served as a back, and bury- 
ing her face upon them, wept silently. As she remained in this position she heard 
a familiar step on the floor. Her heart beat quick, fluttered a moment, and then 
settled to its regular pulsations again, for her lover had seated himself beside her. 
Martha wiped the tears from her eyes, and remained quiet, for she knew that her 
lover had returned, and with that knowledge, the spirit of coquetry had revived, 
and when her lover softened by her apparent sorrow,—for he had seen her parting 
with Church—put his hand softly under her forehead and raised her face, the 
creature was laughing—laughing at his folly as he thought. 

“ Martha, you are doing wrong—wrong to yourself and me,” said the disap- 
pointed lover, rising indignantly and taking his hat, with which he advanced to- 
ward the door. 

‘“« Don't go,’ said Martha, turning her head till one cheek only rested on her 
arm, and casting a glance, half repentant, half comic, on her retreating lover— 
‘* dont go off so— if you do, you'll be sorry for it.” 
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Jones hesitated—she became serious—the tears sprang to her eyes, and she 
looked exceedingly penitent He returned to her side. Had he appealed to her 
feelings then—had he spoken of the pain she had given him in her encourage- 
ment of another, we who profess to know the character of our heroine dare to af- 
firm, that she would have acknowledged her fault with all proper humility; but 
he did no such thing—he was a common-sense man, and he resolved to end his 
first love-quarrel in a common-sense manner, as if common-sense ever had any 
thing to do with lovers’ quarrels. “I will reason with her,” he thought—“ He 
will say that 1 have made him very wretched, and I will tell him | am very sor- 
ty,” she thought. 

“Martha,” he said very deliberately, “ why do I find you on terms of such fa- 
miliarity with this New Hampshire fellow ?”’ 

Martha was disappointed. He spoke quite too calmly, and there was a sarcas- 
tic emphasis on the word fellow, that roused her pride. The lips, which had just 
begun to quiver with repentance, worked themselves into a pouting fullness, till 
they resembled the crimson rose-bud just as it bursts its leaves. Her rounded 
shoulder was turned pettishly toward her lover with the air of a spoiled child, and 
she replied, that ‘‘ He was always finding fault.” 

Jeons took her hand, and proceeded in his sensible manner to convince her 
that she was wrong—had acted wildly, foolishly, and witha careless disregard 
to her own happiness. 

As might be expected, the beautiful rustic snatched her hand away, turned her 
shoulder more decidedly on her lover, and bursting into tears, declared that she 
would thank him if he would stop scolding, and that she did not care if she never 
sat eyes on him again. 

He would have remonstrated. 

“ Do listen to common-sense,” he said, extending his hand to retake hers. 

‘“ | hate common-sense,” she exclaimed, dashing away his hand, “1 wont have 
any more of your lecturing—leave the house and never speak to me again as long 
as you live.” 

Mr. Arthur Jones took up his hat—placed it deliberately on his head, and walk- 
edout of the house. With a heavy heart Martha watched his slender form as it 
disappeared in the darkness, and then stole away to her bed in the garret. 

“He will call in the morning before he starts—he wont have the heart to go 
without saying one word—I am sure he wont,’ she repeated to herself over and 
over again, as she lay sobbing, and weeping penitent tears on her humble pillow 
that night. 

When William Church left the log-tavern, he struck into the woods and took 
his course toward Saco Pond. There was a moon, but the sky was clouded, 
and the little light which struggled to the earth was too faint to penetrate the thick 
foliage of the wilderness. Church must have been familiar with the track, for he 
found his way without difficulty through the darkness, and never stopped till he 
come out on the northern brink of the Pond. He looked anxiously over 
the face of the little lake. The fitful moon had broken from a cloud and 
was touching the tiny waves with beauty, while the smooth sanded beach 
glittered on its borders like aframe work of silver. Nospeck was on its bosom— 
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no sound was abroad, save the evening breeee, as it rippled the waters and made 
a sweet whispering melody in the tree-tops. F 

Suddenly a light, as if from a pine torch, was seen on a point of land jutting 
out from the opposite shore. Another, and another flashed out, each bearing to a 
particular direction, and then a pyramid of flame rose high and bright, illumina- 
ting the whole point, and shooting its fiery reflection like a meteor almost across 
the bosom of the waters. 

‘Yes, they are preparing for work,’ muttered Church as he saw a crowd of 
painted warriors range themselves around the camp-fire, each with his fire-lock in 
his hand. There was a general movement. Dark faces flittered in quick succes- 
sion between him and the blaze, as the warriors performed the heavy march or 
war dance, which usually precedes the going cut of a hostile party. 

Church left the shore, and striking off in an oblique direction, arrived, after a 
half hour of quick walking, at the base of Jockey Cap, which rose like a gigantic 
sugar loaf a little back from the borders of the pond. The Indian encampment 
was at its base. Church threaded his way through the cluster of bark wigwams, 
till he came to one standing on the very base ofthe hill. It was of logs, and erec- 
ted with a regard to comfort, which the others wanted. The young hunter drew 
aside the skin which hung over the entrance and looked in. A young Indian 
girl was sitting on a pile of furs at the opposite extremity. She wore no paint— 
her ¢heek was round and smooth, while large gazel-like eyes gave a soft brillian- 
ty toher countenance, which is as beautiful as itis uncommon. Her dress wasa 
robe of dark chintz, open at the throat and confined at the waist by a narrow belt of 
wampum, which, with the bead bracelets on her naked arms, and the embroidered 
moccasins laced over her feet, was the only Indian ornament about her. Even 
her hair, which all of her tribe wore laden with ornaments and hanging down the 
back, was braided and wreathed in raven bands over her smooth forehead. An 
infant, nearly naked, was lying in her lap, throwing his unfettered limbs about, 
and lifting his little hands to his mother’s mouth as she rocked back and forth 
on her seat of skins, chanting ina sweet mellow voice the burthen of an Indian 
lullaby. As the form of the hunter darkened the entrance, the Indian girl start- 
ed up with a look of affectionate joy, and laying her child on the pile of skins ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

“ Why did the white man leave his woman so many nights?” she said in broken 
English, hanging fondly about him—“ the boy and his mother have listened long 
for the sound of his moccasins.” 

Church passed his arm round the slender waist of his Indian wife, and drawing 
her to him bent his cheek to hers, as if that slight caress was sufficient answer to 
her gentle greeting, and so it was; her untutored heart rich in its natural 
affections, had no aim, no object but what entered in the love she bore her white 
husband. The feelings, which in civilized life are scattered over a thousand ob: 


jects, were, in her bosom, centered on one single being, he supplied to her the 
place of all the high aspiration—of all the passions and sentiments which are 
fostered into strength by society—and as her husband bowed his head to hers 
the blood darkened her cheek and her large liquid eyes were flooded with delight 

“ And what has Molaeska been doing since the boy’s father went to the wood?” 
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inquired Church, as she drew him to the couch where her child was lying, half 
buried in the rich fur. 

“ Malaeska his been alone in the wigwam, watching the shadow of the big 
pine—when her heart grew sick she looked in the boy’s eyes and was glad,” re- 
plied the Indian mother, laying the infant in its father’s arms. 

Church kissed the child, whose eyes certainly bore a striking resemblance to 
his own; and parting the straight black hair from a forehead which scarcely bore 
a tinge of its mother’s blood, muttered— 

“ It’s a pity the little fellow is not all white.” 

The Indian mother took the child, and with a look of proud anguish laid her 
finger on its cheek, which was rosy with English blood. 

« Malaeska’s father is a great chief—the boy will be a-chiefia her father’s 
tribe, but Malaeska never thinks of that when she sees the white man’s blood 
come into the boy’s face,’’ slre said, turning sorrowfully to her seat again. 

‘‘ He will make a brave chief,”’ said Church, anxious to soften the effects of 
his inadvertent speech, ‘* but tell me, Malaeska, why have the warriors kindled 
the council fire ?—I saw it blaze by the pond as I came by.” 

Malaeska could only inform him that the body of a dead Indian had been 
brought to the encampment about dusk, and that it was supposed he had been 
shot by some of the whites from the Seven Lot settlement. She said that the 
chief had immediately called a council, to deliberate on the best means of reven- 
ging their brother's death. 

Church had feared this movement in the savages, and it ‘vas to mitigate their 
wrath that he sought the encampment at so late an hour. He had married the 
daughter of Paugus, their chief, and consequently, was a man of some considera- 
ble importance in the tribe. But he felt that his utmost exertion might fail to 
draw them from their meditated vengeance, now that one of their number had 
been slain by the whites. Feeling the necessity for his immediate presence at 
the council, he left the wigwam and proceeded in a brisk walk to the brink of the 
pond. Hecame out of the thick forest which fringed it, alittle above the point 
on which the Indians were collected. Their dance was over, and from the few 
guttural tones which reached him, Church knew that they were planning the 
death of some particalar individual, which was probably to precede their attack on 
the setttement. The council fire still streamed high in the air, reddening the wa- 
ters and lighting up the tr-es in the foreground with a beautiful effect, while the 
white sandy point seemed a pavement of golden pebbles, so brilliant was the re- 
flection cast over it, and so distinctly did it display the painted forms of the sava- 
ges as they sat ina circle round the blaze, each with his weapon lying idly by 
his side. The light lay full on the glittering wampum and feathery crest of one 
who was addressing them with more of energy than is common in the Indian 
warrior. 

Church was too far off to collect a distinct hearing of the chief's discourse, but 
with a feeling of perfect security, he left the deep shadow in which he stood and 
approached the council fire. As the light fell upon him, the Indians leaped to 
their feet and a savage yell rent the air, as if a company of fiends had been dis- 


turbed in their orgies. Again and again, was the fierce cry reiterated, till the 
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woods resounded with the wild echo thus rudely summoned from their caves. As 
the young hunter stood lost in astonishment at the strange commotion, he was 
seized by two of the savages and dragged before Paugus, their chief, while the 
group around furiously demanded vengeance, quick and terrible, for the life of 
their slain brother. The truth flashed across the hunter's mind—it was his death 
they had been planning—it was him they supposed to be the slayer of the Indian. 
He remonstrated, and declared himself guiltless of the red man’s death. It was in 
vain. He had been seen on the spot by one of the tribe, not five minutes before 
the dead body of the Indian was found. Almost in despair the hunter turned 
to the chief. 

‘‘ Am I not your son—the father of a young chief—one of your tribe ?”’ he said, 
with appealing energy. 

The saturnine face of the chief never changed, as he answered in his own 
language, ‘ Paugus has taken a rattle-snake to warm in his wigwam—the war- 
riors shall crush his head !’’ and with a fierce grin he pointed to the pile of resi- 
nous wood which the savages were heaping on the council fire. 

Church looked round on the group preparing for his destruction. Every dus- 
ky face was lighted up with a demoniac thirst for blood, the hot flames quiv- 
ered into the air, their gorgeous tints amalgamating and shooting upwards like a 
spire of living rainbows, while a thousand fiery tongues, hissing and darting on- 
wards like vipers eager for their prey, licked the fresh pine-knots heaped for his 
death pyre—it was a fearful sight, and the heart of the brave hunter quailed with- 
in him as he looked. With another wild whoop, the Indians seized their vic- 
tim and were about to strip him for the sacrifice. In their blind fury, they tore 
him from the grasp of those who held him, and were too intent on divesting him 
of his clothes to remark that his limbs were free. But he was not so forgetful. 
Collecting his strength for a last effort, he struck the nearest savage a blow in 
the chest, which sent him reeling among his fellows, then taking advantage of the 
confusion, he tore off his cap, and springing forward with the bound of an 
uncaged tiger, plunged into the lake. The next instant a shout rent the air,anda 
ecoresof dark heads dotted the water in pursuit. Fortunately a cloud was over 
the moon, and the fugitive remained under the water till he reached the shadow 
thrown by the thickly-wooded bank; when, rising for a moment, he supported 
himself and hurled his cap out toward the centre of the pond. The ruse succeeded 
for the moon came out just at the instant, and with renewed shouts the savages 
turned in pursuit of the empty cap. Before they learned their mistake, Church 
had made considerable headway under the shadowing bank, and had taken to the 
woods just as the shoal of Indian heads entered the shadow in eager chase. 

The fugitive stood a moment on the brink of the forest, irresolute, for he knew 
not which course to take. 

*«] have it—they will never think of looking for me there,”’ he exclaimed dash- 
ing through the under-growth, and taking the direction toward the Jockey Cap. 
He had lost time in deliberating, and the whoop of his pursuers smote his ear as 
they made the land. On he bounded with the swiftness of a hunted stag, and 
when he came in sight of his own wigwam the sound of pursuit had died away, 


and he began to hope that the savages had taken the track which led to the 
Seven Lots. 
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Breath!ess with exertion, he entered the hut. The boy was asleep, but his 
mother was listening for the return of her husband. 

“Malaeska,” he said, catching her to his panting breast, “ Malaeska, we 
must part—your tribe want my life—the warriors are on my track now—now !— 
do you hear their shouts ?”’ he added,as a wild whoop come up from the woods 
below—and forcing back the arms she had flung about him, he seized a war-club 
and stood ready for the attack. 

Malaeska sprung to the door and looked out, with the startled air of a 
frightened doe. Darting back to the pile of furs, she laid the sleeping 
child on the bare earth, and motioning her husband to lie down, heaped 
the skins over his prostrate form; then taking the child in her arms she 
stretched herself on the pile, and drawing a bear skin over her, pretended to 
sleep. She had scarcely composed herself when three savages entered the wig- 
wam. One bore a blazing pine knot, with which he proceeded to search for the 
fugitive. While the others were busy among the scanty furniture, he approach- 
ed the trembling wife, and after feeling about among the furs without effect, lift- ; 
ed the bear skin which covered her; but her sweet face, in apparent slumber, 
and the beautiful infant lying across her bosom, were all that rewarded his search. 
Asif her beauty had power to tame the savage, he carefully replaced the cov- 
ering over her person, and speaking to his companions, left the hut without at- 
tempting to disturb her further. 

Malaeska remained in her feigned slumber till she heard the Indians take to the , 
woods again. ‘Then she arose and lifted the skins from off her husband, who ; 
was nearly suffocated under them. When he had regained his feet she placed the 
war-club in his hand, and taking up her babe led the way to the entrance of 
the hut. Church saw by the act that she intended to desert her tribe and ac- 
company him in his flight. He had never thought of introducing her as his 
wife among the whites, and now that circumstances made it necessary for him 
to part with her forever, or to take her among his people for shelter, a pang, 
such as he had never felt, came to his heart. His affections struggled power- 
fully with his pride. The picture of his disgrace—of the scorn with which 
his parents and sisters would receive his Indian wife and half Indian child, pre- 
sented itself before him, and he had not the moral courage to risk the degra- 
dation which her companionship would bring upon him. These conflicting 
thoughts flashed through his mind in an instant, and when his wife stopped at the 
door, and, looking anxiously in his face, beckoned him to follow, he said sharp- 
ly, for his conscience was ill at ease— 

“ Malaeska, I go alone—you and the boy must remain with your people.” 

His words had a withering effect on the poor Indian. Her form drooped, 
and she raised her eyes with a look so mingled with humiliation and reproach, 
that the hunter’s heart thrilled painfully in his bosom. Slowly, and as if her soul 
and strength were paralyzed, she crept to her husband’s feet, and sinking to her 
knees, held up the babe. 


* Malaeska's heart will die, and the boy will have no one to feed him,” she 
said. 
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That beautiful child—that young mother kneeling in her humiliation—those 
large dark eyes, dim with the intensity of her solicitude, and that voice so full of 
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tender entreaty,—the husband's heart could not withstand them. His bosom 
heaved—tears gathered in his eyes, and raising the Indian and her child to his 
bosom, he kissed them both again and again. 

“ Malaeska,” he said, folding her closer to his heart, “‘ Malaeska, F must go 
now ; but when seven suns have passed I will come again—or, if the tribe still 
seek my life, do you take the child and eome to the Seven Lot settlement—I shal} 
be there.” 

The Indian woman bowed her head in humble submission. ‘The white man 
is good—Malaeska will come,”’ she said. 

One more embrace, and the poor [ndian wife was alone with her child. 

Poor Martha Allen arose early, and waited with nervous impatience for the 
appearance of her lover; but the morning passed, the hour of moon drew near, 
and yet he came not. The heart of the maiden grew heavy, and when her father 
came in to dinner, her eyes were red with weeping, and a cloud of mingled sorrow 
and petulance darkened her handsome face. She longed to question her father 
about Jones, but he had thrice replenished his brown earthen bowl with hasty 
pudding and milk, before she could gather courage to speak. 

“‘ Have you seen Arthur Jones, this morning ?”’ she at length questioned, in a low, 
timid voice. 

The answer she received, was quite sufficient punishment for all her coquettish 
folly of the previous night. Jones had left the settlement; left itin anger with 
her; without a word of explanation; without even saying farewell. It really 
was hard. The little coquette had the heart-ache terribly, tiil her father frightened 
it away by telling her of the adventure which Church had met with among the 
Indians, and of his departure with Arthur Jones in search of aid from the nearest 
settlement. The old man gloomily added that the savages would doubtless burn 
their houses over their heads and massacre ever living being within them, long 
before the two brave fellows would return with succor. Such, indeed, were the 
terrible fears of almost every one in the little neighborhood ; but their apprehen- 
sions, however, were premature. Part of the Indian tribe had gone out on a hunt- 
ing party among the White hills, and were ignorant of the fatal shot with which 
Jones had aroused the animosity of their brethren; while those who remained, 
were dispersed in a fruitless pursuit after Church. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day after the departure of their emissaries, the 
whites began to see unequivocal symptoms of an attack; and now their fears did 
not deceive them. The hunting party had returned to their encampment and the 
detached parties were gathering around the fuot ef Jockey Cap. About dusk, 
an Indian appeared on the skirts of the clearing, as if to spy out the position of 
the whites. Soon after, a shot was fired at the Englishman before mentioned, as 
he returned from his work, which passed through the crown of his hat. That 
hostilities were commencing was now beyond a doubt, and the males of the set- 
tlement met in solemn conclave to devise measures for the defence of their wives 
and children. Their slender preparations were soon made, all were gathered 
round one of the largest houses, in gloomy apprehension ; the women and children 
within, and the men standing in front, sternly resolving to die in the defence of 
their loved ones. Suddenly there came up asound from the woods, the trampling 
of many feet, and the crackling of brushwood, as if some large body of men wes 
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forcing a way through the tangled forest. The women bowed their pallid faces, 
and gathering their children in their arms, waited appalled, for the attack. The 
men stood ready, each grasping his weapon—their faces paleing, and their eyes 
kindling with stern courage, as they heard the stifled groans of the loved objects, 
cowering behind them for protection. The sound came nearer and more distinct; 
dark forms were seen dimly, moving among the trees, and then a file of men came 
out into the clearing. They were whites—led on by William Church and Arthur 
Jones. The settlers uttered a boisterous shout, threw down their arms and ran in 
a body to meet the new comers. The women sprang to their feet, some weeping, 
others iaughing in hysterical joy, and all embracing their children with frantic 
energy. 

Never were there more welcome guests than the score of weary men who 
refreshed themselves in the various houses of the settlement that night. It was 
not expected, even by the most sanguine, that a reinforcement could reach them 
so soon; nor would they have been thus fortunate, had not their messengers met 
with a party of brave men, making their way through the wilderness, from Dun- 
stable to Pigwacket, which was the Indian name for the country around the Seven 
Lot settlement. Their object was to offer battle to tne savages, and they gladly 
followed the two young men who so earnestly demanded their assistance. 

Sentinels were placed, and each settler returned to his dwelling, accompanied 
by three or four of the welcome guests; every heart beat high with hope save 
one—Martha Allen’s—she, poor girl, was sad among the general rejoicing, her 
lover had not spoken to her, though she had lingered near his side in the crowd, 
and had once almost touched him. Instead of going directly to her father’s house, 
as had been his custom, he accepted the Englishman’s invitation, and departed 
to sleep in his dwelling. 

Now this same Englishman had a niece, residing with him, who was consider- 
ed by some to be even more beautiful than Martha herself. The humbled maiden 
thought of Jones, and of the bright blue eyes of the English girl, till her heart 
burned with the very same jealous feelings she had so ridiculed in her lover. 

“] will see him, I will see them both,” she exclaimed, starting up from the 
settle where she remained, full of jealous anxiety, since the dispersing of the 
crowd ; and unheeded by her father—who was relating his hunting exploits to 
the five strangers quartered on him,—she dashed away her tears, threw a shawl 
over her head, and taking a cup, as an excuse for borrowing something, left the 
house 

The Englishman's dwelling stood on the outer verge of the clearing, just within 
the shadow of the forest; Martha had almost reached the entrance, when a dark 
form rushed from its covert in the brushwood, and rudely seizing her, darted back 
into the wilderness. The terrified girl uttered a fearful shriek ; for the fierce eyes 


gazing down upon her were those of a savage. She could not repeat the ery, for 


the wretch crushed her form to his naked chest, with a grasp of iron, and winding 
his hand in her hair, was about to dash her to the ground, That moment, a bul- 
let whistled by her cheek. The Indian tightened his hold with spasmodic vio- 
lence, staggered back and fell to the ground, still girding her in his death grasp,— 
‘moment, he writhed in mortal agony—warm blood gushed over his victim— 
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the heart under her struggled fiereely in its last throes; then, the lifeless ary), 
relaxed, and she lay fainting on his corpse. 

“ Oh, Arthur,—dear Arthur, I am so glad it was you that saved me,” whisper. 
ed Martha Allen about an hour after her rescue, as she lay on the settle in her 
father’s house, with Arthur Jones bending anxiously over her. 

Jones dropped the hand he had been holding, and turned away with troubled 
features. 

Martha looked at him, and her eyes were brimming with tears. ‘ Jones,”’ she 
said, humbly and very affectionately—* Jones, I did wrong the other night, and | 
am sorry for it, will you forgive me ?”’ 

‘‘ [ will this once, but never again—never, as | live,” he replied, with a stern 
determination in his manner, accompanied by a look that humbled her to the 
heart. In after years, when Martha Allen was Arthur Jones’s wife, and wher 
the stirrings of vanity would have led her to trifle with his feelings, she remem. 
bered that look, and dared not brave ita second time. 

At sunrise the next morning an armed force went into the forest, composed of 
all who could be spared from the settlement, amounting to thirty-three fighting 
men. The Indians encamped about the Jockey Cap, more tlian doubled that 
number, yet the handful of brave whites resolved to offer them a decisive com- 
bat. They proceeded from the settlement down the nothern side of Saco Pond, 
without obtaining a sight of the enemy, if we except one solitary Indian, who ap- 
peared on the point of land, which we have before described, and another, with 
whom they exchanged fires, that of the Indian taking fatal, but not immediate 
effect, on Mr. John Lovell, the Captain of the company. 

The little band was approaching the north eastern extremity of the pond, when 
they halted for amoment to rest. The spot on which they stood, was level and 
thinly timbered ;—some were setting on the grass, and others leaning on their 
guns, consulting on their future movements, when a fiendish yell arose like the 
how] of a thousand wild beasts, and, as if the very earth had yawned to emit them, 
a band of warriors sprang up in appalling numbers, on the front and rear, and ap- 
proaching them three abreast, fired into the group with terrible slaughter. 

The whites returned their fire, and the sounds of murderous strife, ringing up 
from the deep bosom of the wilderness, were indeed liorrible. Sternly arose the 
white man’s shout, amid the blazing of guns, and the whizzing of tomahawks, as 
they flashed through the air on their message of blood. Above all, burst out the 
war-whoop of the savages, sometimes rising hoarse, and like the growling of 
a thousand bears; then, as the barking of as many wolves, and again, sharpen- 
ing to the shrill, unearthly cry of a tribe of wild cats. Oh, it was fearful, that 
scene of slaughter—leart to heart and muzzle to muzzle, the white and the red 
man battled in deadly strife. The trees above them seemed drooping under a 
cloud of smoke, and their trunks were scarred with gashes, cut by the tomahawks 
which had missed their more deadly aim. The ground was burthened with the 
dead, and yet the strife raged fiercer and fiercer till the going down of the sun. 

In the midst of the fight was William Church. Many a dusky form bit the 
dust, and many a savage how! followed the discharge of his trusty gun; but at 
length it became foul with continued use, and he went to the brink of the pond to 
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wash it. He was stooping to the water, when the dark form ofan Indian chief 
cast its shadow a few feet from him; he too, had come down to clean his gun. 
The moment he had accomplished his purpose, he turned to the white man, who 
had been to him as a son, and drawing his muscular form up to its utmost height, 
uttered a defiance in the Indian tongue ; instantly, the weapons of both were 
loaded, and discharged. The tall form of the chief wavered unsteadily for a mo- 
ment and then fell forward, half its length, into the pond; he strove to rise—his 
hands dashed wild!y on the crimsoned water, fora moment, and Paugus was 
dead. 

The setting sun fell brilliantly over the glittering raiment of the prostrate 
chief, his long black hair streamed out upon the water, and the tiny waves rip- 
pled playfully among the gorgeous feathers, which had been his savage crown. 

A little back, on the green bank, was Church, wounded in both his legs; he 
strove to creep to the battle field, but the blood gushed afresh from his wounds, 
and he fell back to die. 

The savages retreated—the shots became more distant, and the poor youth was 
left alone with the body of the slain warrior. He made one more desperate effort, 
and secured the gun which had belonged to the chief; though faint with loss of 
blood he loaded that, as well as his own, and placing them beside him, resolved to 
sell his life as dearly as possible. The sun went slowly down, the darkness crept 
like a veil over the lake, and there he was, wounded and alone, in the solitude of 
the wilderness ; who shall tell the thoughts of the forsaken man during that long, 
long night of agony! Did they dwell on that other world whose shadowy portals 
he was approaching? or did his heart turn to her, his Indian wife, and the infant 
pledge of the great love he had borne her? None can answer. 

The morning dawned upon the Lake quietly and still, as if nothing, but the 
dews of heaven and the flowers of earth, had ever tasted its freshness; yet all 
under the trees, the tender grass and the white blossoms, were crushed to the 
cround and trampled in human blood. The delicious light broke, like a smile 
from heaven, over the still bosom of the waters, and flickered cheeringly through 
the dewy branches of the hemlock which shadowed the prostrate hunter. The 
bright dew drops lay thickly on his dress and gleamed like a shower of seed pearls 
in his rich brown hair ; the green moss on either side was soaked with a crimson 
stain, and his face was pallid in death. He had not died tamely, as the discharged 
guns at his feet, and the dusky forms of two dead Indians in a neighboring thicket, 
night witness ; nor was he alone in death, for on the same mossy couch lay the 
body of the slain chief; the limbs were composed as if on a bier, the hair wiped 
smooth, and the cressant of feathers, broken and wet, was arranged with care 
tround his bronzed temples. A little way off, on a hillock, purple with flowers, 
lay a beautiful child, rolling over and over, throwing up his limbs and uttering 
his tiny shouts of gladness, as if death and sorrow were notall around him. There, 
by the side of the dead hunter, sat Malaeska, the widow, her hands dropping 
herveless by her side, her long black hair sweeping the moss, and her face bowed 
on her bosom, as if stupified with the overwhelming poignancy of her grief. Thus 

she remained, motionless and still, when the day wasatitsnoon. Herchild, hungry 
and tired with play, had cried itself to sleep among the flowers, but she knew it 
het; her heart seemed closed as with a portal of iee. That night, when the moon 
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was up, the Indian widow, with her own hands, buried her husband, and the chief, 
her father, under a great pine, at the base of the Jockey Cap. The Indian 
warrior and his white son slept in one grave. When the tribe was dispersed, 
Malaeska remained in her wigwam by the bones of her household. 

Years afier “ Lovell’s fight,’”” when Arthur Jones and Martha his wife, were 
settled in a frame house, with a rising family about them, their youngest girl, 
Mary Georgiana, would sometimes wander alone, on a summer's day, to the foot 
of the Jockey Cap, whence she would return, with a string of wampum, the skin 
of a bird, or a pretty painted basket, woven by the hands of Malaeska and filled 
with blueberries by a brave, dark-eyed boy, who called the Indian, ‘ mother.’ Of. 
ten was the young lad seen passing through the village, loaded with his mother's 
merchandize, and sometimes, when the whites would inadvertently speak of her 
by her English name, “ Moll. Locket,’’ the boy would draw himself proudly up, 
and inform them with a flashing eye, that his mother’s name was Malaeska, and 
that she was the daughter ofa great chief, though she did make baskets, at the 
foot of Jockey Cap. Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 


ArounD, mountain torrent, the green woods rise 
In the changing light of the clouded skies— 
And hanging vines their bright leaves lave 
In the glassy swell of thy rushing wave. 
From the sun-rise of youth I've marked the gleams 
Which flash from thy face in the day's white beams ; 
Have roved by thee on either side 
To review life's scenes in the varied tide— 
And have sprung as free as a mountain boy, 
While my heart was lit with a prouder joy; 
Have watched the talls—the foaming spray, 
Till it seemed with sprites of the wave to play, 
And have laughed to hear at my cunning shout 
The far voice of Echo answering out— 
While jewelled waves came dancing down 
To mould for the mountain, a golden crown ! 


I have looked far down the unshaped ravine 
When the crested waves, with a fire-flash sheen, 

Sent out a ray through every cleft 

To behold the sunlight it just had left, — 
And then moving on, with a gladsome leap, 
Fled away afar where the waters sleep, 

And rested there ;—seeming to know 

That beyond that goal they were not to go. 


And on every spot which the waters reach, 
By the emerald bank and pebbly beach, 
A voice has come with seraph sound 
And to me each place has been hallowed ground— 
But the place, { ween, which has bound me most 
Is the basin broad where the stream is lost, 
For all things end in that wide sea— 
The bright emblem true of Erersrry. 

















THE POETRY OF WINTER. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 








Manam —Will you accept a fragment for your Magazine, which has not even 
the merit of being “in season?” Written in February, it has lingered upon my 
hands until Spring has insensibly stolen upon us. 

1 find an extract in your last number upon “ The Poetry of Summer.’ Will 
you be an impartial friend to the seasons, and allow me to sing, 


THE POETRY OF WINTER. 


‘There's beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyes 






















“ Can trace it midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise.” 





“ We may find it in the winter boughs, that cross the blue, cold sky, 
«* While soft, on icy pool and stream, their pencilled shadows lie, 

‘¢ When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work bound, 

*¢ Whence the flitting red-breast shakes a shower of crystals to the ground.”’ 





We hear much of the budding beauties of Spring, the rich, ripe 
splendor of Summer, and the melancholy gorgeousness of golden 
Autumn. But alas! poor Winter! he is represented as the god of 
clouds, and winds, of biights and frosts; the witherer of beauty, 
and the masker of nature’s pride and loveliness. 

Now, it seems to me, Winter is full of poetry. The music of the 


birds is hushed, it is true. The trees, too, have lost their thousand | ' 
trembling leaves ; and the vine-covered porch has been dismantled Zain)’ 


of its luxuriant beauty. But whatthen? The melody of the winds 
is as sweet to the attuned ear, as the song of birds. The rich “ tra- 
cery by the fairy frost-work bound,”’ which Winter flings around his 
leatless branches, is as beautiful as Summer’s garb of green; and 
the light, fanciful drapery which fringes the rustic porch, is as bril- 
liant as the clambering honeysuckle, or the wreathing woodbine. 

I have said, Winter is full of poetry. There is poetry in the long, 
calm snow storm. When huge flakes come gliding down, and with 
a spirit-tread, softly and noiselessly, envelope the earth in a mantle 
of silvery beauty ;—when nothing is seen, look where you will, but 
a world of snow, a moving forest of fairy snow-flakes;—when every 
murmur of the breeze is hushed ; every spirit-tone of the wild win- 
ter wind is in a solemn lull; when the air is breathless, stirless, 
without sound or life; and the continuous fall of the magic snow, 
strikes upon the eye, as the melody of an instrument, upon the ear, 
wakes up the quick, warm life-blood of feeling with its mysterious 
power, and kindles anew the rich hopes, and slumbering memories 
of the soul. 

in the deep, driving snow storm, too, there is poetry. When Zolus 
plays his mischievous pranks among the flying snow; drives it 
here, and drives it there; buries the poor man’s scanty woodpile in 
a huge, conglomerated mass, and bends the rich man’s ornamental 
trees and shrubs with its accumulated weight; Here, sends a vast, 
cone-like promontory, drift, drift, to darken some unfortunate house- 
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wife’s kitchen window; there, chases a shower of snow, pelt, pelt, 
into some poor traveller’s tingling face. 

Now, the whole visible creation is buried in snow. Nature is 
shrouded in a beautiful winding-sheet. Hills have melted into val- 
leys, and valleys have sprung up into hills. Windows are darkened, 
doors are barred, cottages are half buried, with the unsparing, and 
little recking snow. 

The forlorn villagers are looking out at the upper squares of their 
windows, contemplating the waste before them. Here, stands a 
maiden, gazing with a lurking and roguish smile, abroad ; there, a 
matron with a wo-begone countenance, lamenting the wide-spread 
desolation around her; and yonder, bursts forth a courageous farmer 
from his door, and goes tramping through the miniature mountains 
which impede his path. 

There is poetry in the gusty winter midnight. When we awake 
and gaze upon the fitful cloulds, veiling evening’s queen, and her 
starry maids of honor, only now and then, opening their sullen ranks, 
to let a gleam of her light quiver through, or a ray from one of her 
bright, spiritual little attendants, gladden the heart;—when we 
listen now, to the “soul-like”’ dirge of the winter winds, as they 
sweep through the mighty forest, now, to their wild and quivering 
howl, as they swell into a thundering chorus, and hush us with 
their terrible melody, and now, to their deeper, and more solemn 
lull, their more subdued and fairy-like music, as they mutter and 
sing through the leafless trees, and chattering branches; we feel its 
beauty, and its poetry. When the aspect of things changes, tlie 
clouds darken and thicken, the winds grow louder and fiercer in 
their warblings, and the storm begins to lash the earth with its fear- 
ful and boding wrath ;—when the doors creak, and the windows 
clatter, and the very houses seem to quake upon their foundations 
with the fierce and reiterated attacks of maddened Boreas ;—when 
the mingled hail, snow, and rain, knock against our windows with 
fitful violence, now and then hushing their wild mutterings, as if 
in sullen wrath at being thwarted in their attempts to besiege our 
dwellings, and again, as if summoning up all their strength into one 
effort of mad desperation, pouring one more shower of pelting fury 
upon our trembling casements ;—when we lay in a hushed and awed 
stillness, listening to the unearthly music of the elements, and rock- 
ed into a strange, but beautiful lullaby of meditative and poetic feel- 
ing, by their angry cleshings; we feel that beauty and poetry a 
thousand fold enhanced. 

There is poetry in the merry, merry sleigh ride. Each tone of the 
dancing bells is replete with life, joy, animation, and poetry. Each 
merry peal, ringing out its anthem upon the clear air, sends a 
thousand joyous sensations trooping up from the sanctuaries of our 
bosoms, like fairies from their lily homes. 

The poetry of the sleigh ride, it is true, is not that which comes 
home tothe sad and contemplative mind. It is not that which 
breathes out tears, and groans, and sighs of disappointed hopes, and 
forlorn anticipations. Neither can the mind, brooding forever on its 
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own sorrows, and sickeningly morbid with its own imagined woes, 
stung with cankering grief, and wilfully cherishing the poison, 
turning every thing beautiful into a misty and dizzy gloom, and 
flinging over all things bright and lovely, the pall of its own desola- 
tion, have any communion with it. It is for the mind, moulded in 
the image of rejoicing nature, formed to flash when in contact with 
kindred mind, capable of investing even the sombre and desolate 
with a mantle of beauty, and carrying a flood of perpetual sunshine, 
within itself, to fling it around sullenness and sorrow, it is for such a 
mind to appreciate and feel. It is forthe glad heart of childhood, 
with its springing elasticity, and its warm gush of life and love. It 
is for the fresh soul of youth, with its beautiful enthusiasm, and its 
effervescent hopes, with its bursting desires, and its kindling emo- 
tions, to understand and perceive. The mind, untouched by the 
sweet sympathies of human nature, unrejoicing in the happiness of 
human minds, unwakened by the delicous influences of social inter- 
course, and unanswering to the inspiring “ piping”? of social glad- 
ness, not only feels not, but deserves not, the rich pleasure of dis- 
cerning beauty and poetry in the bright shades of nature. 

But do you ask, reader, where is the poetry of the sleigh ride ? 

Do you mark that group of girls, wrapped up in their furs and 
cloaks, their bright eyes peering out from their closely drawn hoods, 
and their lips just parted with sunshiny smiles, as they stand in the 
piazza of that sheltered cottage, folding their cloaks tighter about 
them, and gathering their furs closer to them, as the cutting air pen- 
etrates their apparel, sends a shiver through their frames, and calls 
up a bright, red glow upon their cheeks ? 

Do you mark the cluster of ‘‘laddies,” too, just bringing up the 
sleighs, all equipped in their Sunday gear, their surtouts thrown 
wide open, to expose the snow white linen provided by some fond 
mother, or kind sister, their nicely starched collars just grazing the 
tip of their ears, and one of their mittens just pulled off, as they offer 
their hand to the lady of their choice?—See the gleaming of their 
brown, honest, open countenances! See the triumphant pleasure 
flitting over them, like glances of sunlight! See the quickening 
of the warm, energetic blood about their cheeks! Mark the vigor- 
ous buoyancy of their steps! It seems as if they trod on the elastic 
air! God bless them! No wonder thev are happy, just in the 
blooming spring-time of their hopes, and the first flash of their 
youthful anticipations ! 

Now, do you observe the inspiration of gladness reigning through- 
out the whole group! Irradiating the faces, and brightening the 
eyes of all, as they seat themselves comfortably in their buffaloed 
sleighs, and their horses bound away, apparently animated, and in- 
spired as thoroughly as their masters, with the excitement of the 
moment? What thrilling, gladdening music, the cluster of merry 
bells sends forth! And how harmoniously every bright glance, from 
every joyous occupant of the gliding vehicles, chimes in with the 
ringing melody! It is visible music! You can read every note, and 
discern every swell and pause! 
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Do you hear the conversation of that foremost couple, who point 
towards yonder snow-capped mountains, looming up in the dim dis- 
tance, against a back ground of glittering blue, and the quiet, cra- 
dled valley, embosomed in silver, at their feet; and recount some 
beautiful scrap of legendary love, which flings its romance around 
the hallowed spot? Do you see the flushing of the maiden’s cheek, 
and the brightening of the youth’s eye, as the beautiful melts into 
the terrible, and the storied mountain is made the scene of some su- 
icidal termination of a broken-hearted life ? 

Do you observe the half despairing, half ludicrous expression on 
the faces of that couple who bring up the rear, and who, to avoid a 
circuitous corner, have heedlessiy plunged into a snow drift, and are 
now unable to urge their steed farther? They call in vain for the 
help of their companions, who are merrily dashing onward, not 
thinking to cast a look behind them, nor dreaming of the fate of 
their careless friends. The trees bend over them, loaded with their 
rich drapery, and the light breeze agitating them, sends down whole 
showers of feathery foliage into their shrinking faces. A little 
rural abode stands near them, pouring up its rich, curling volumes of 
smoke into the still air, its snow-wreathed roof bathed in the golden 
sunlight, its rude porch embowered in sheltering snow drifts, and a 
caged Canary sending forth its melting warblings in the window. 
The little shrubs growing before the cottage, have just shaken off 
their beautiful burden of snow, and are lifting up their heads to the 
sun, seeming to rejoice in his beams of love; and the few scattered 
evergreens, distributed here and there, over the plain, seem to tri- 
umph over their leafless neighbors, that Winter with his frosts, and 
his storms, cannot rob them of one summer gift, nor steal one blos- 
som from their garland of eternal green. Every thing, the cottage 
in its loveliness, the shrubs in their rejoicing beauty, the Canary, 
with its melody, and the evergreens in their triumphant dignity, 
together with the murmer of the merry sleigh bells, growing fainter 
and fainter, as they recede into the distance, and now and then the 
wild music of a laugh, echoing back from the party, seem, from the 
very overflow of happiness breathing around, to mock their perplexity 
and doubt. 

Here, then, reader, is the poetry I have told you of. Neither is 
it only here. Go to the very next sleigh ride in your vicinity, and 
see if there are not innumerably more passages than I have sought 
out for you. 

There is poetry in that group of laughing girls, sliding down hill, on 
the hardened crust of snow, with their cloaks and bonnets thrown 
off intheireager merriment. Happysouls! Little reck they of the 
cold, or of the keen, biting blast! It cannot freeze up the warm cur- 
rent of their hearts’ affections, nor make the life-blood of love, flow 
slower in their veins! See their bright faces, beaming with joy and 
innocence! See the rich bloom of their ripe, rounded cheeks! 
See the vivid sparkling of their young eyes, so brimful of laugh and 
love! See the exquisite curl of their little, red lips, just bursting 
into a thousand smiles! Hear the wild, sweet, bird-like melody of 
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their laugh, as it rings in your ear, and makes your very heart glad! 
Hear their merry, clashing voices, all talking at once, and all eager 
to talk loudest! See them, some half a score of the joyous little 
creatures, whizzing down hill with wondrous velocity! Hear their 
unanimous shout of uncontrollable merriment as one of their compan- 
ions loses her balance, and rolls down hill, lodging safely in a nice, 
warm snow drift! See the rosy smiles gradually fading from their 
radiant faces, as they gather around their weeping friend, and with 
a sweet, chastened expression of sympathy, springing up, Phenix 
like, from its bed of smiles and dimples, condole with her for her 
fail, and kiss away the tears from her eyes! Then see the bursts 
of returning joy struggling through the big drops rolling down her 
cheeks, reminding one of the gentle sunshine, quivering through the 
summer shower, and breaking forth in the wild carol of a laugh, 
finding its echo in the prolonged and joyous response which gushes 
from every member of the circle, and peals out upon the hushed 
air; and say, is there not poetry, sweet, subduing poetry in all 
this? 

There is poetry in the Winter evening fire-side, with its group of 
bright faces, and happy hearts; of hoary locks, silvered by the 
snows of four-score winters, and clustering curls, whitened by the 
rays of the bleaching sun. There is music in the number of sweet 
sounds which strike upon the ear. The patter of childish footsteps, 
heard in the hall,—the gleeful laugh of youth, resounding through 
the parlor,—the deep, benevolent tones of the old man in his arm 
chair, coming, like a strain of solemn melody, o’er the soul,—the 
chastened voice of the matron plying her needle, by the little, 
round table, stealing upon the ear, as softly as the fairy footfall of 
a rain-drop. Hark! A pretty girl in the corner, with features 
irradiated by the mellow glow which the huge, crackling pine fire, 
sends quivering and deepening about the room, commences a song. 
It is “* The bonny, blithe blink o’ my ain fire-side.”?” Did you ever 
hear such natural melody? It is hushed. <A young urchin sitting 
quietly by his mother’s side, suddenly breaks forth into a loud and 
merry laugh, and reads in a tone of silvery mirth, a droll narrative from 
a book of travels which he has been patiently and drowsily pondering, 
while you and I have been watching the lights and shades of the 
changing picture before us. It arouses a train of thought in the 
Grandfather’s mind. He is carried back to the “ picture-land” of 
his youth, and tells a thrilling tale of olden time. The matron 
drops her work upon the table, and gazes earnestly into his face. 
The young girl nestles closer to his chair, and fastens her clear, 
bright eye, with a world of thought and feeling in its blue beam, 
upon the flickering orb which showers blessings upon her, with 
every glance of love and benevolence welling up from the fountains 
of an overflowing heart; and the children cluster and cling around 
him, with a beautiful eagerness impressed on their upturned features, 
and chasing away the smiles which would fain linger on so sweet a 
resting place. Now the story is finished. The matron reaches 
down the ponderous Bible, with its well-worn pages. A chapter is 
tead. The voices of old and young mingle in an evening hymn, 
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and pour forth a gush of the heart’s melody, to heaven. They kneel. 
The old man’s voice begins, faint and low, to invoke blessings upon 
his children’s children. As he proceeds, it becomes louder and 
deeper. Steady and calm is the increase of his fervour, as new 
petitions burst from his aged lips. Now his soul pours itself forth 
in one strain of impassioned eloquence, and it is done. Do you see 
the expression of gentle, yet fervent devotion that lingers upon his 
chastened features, as he rises? Do you mark the high, serene en- 
thusiasm that fires the eye of his grand-daughter? And do you 


- observe the sweet hush of every gleesome expression (the subdued 


roguery of that proud little curve of the lip, just dimpling into a 
smile, excepted) on the faces of the children ? 

There is poetry in all this ;—deep, beautiful poetry. 

There is poetry in the deep hush of the moonlight evening, when 
tree, and shrub, and lake, and shore, glitter alike with the sparkling 
hoar frost, and the wandering star-beams;—when nature is lulled in 
a deep repose, making earth seem a spirit-land, without sound, or 
breath, or motion, hung in the viewless air, drawn by golden, spirit- 
ual links into nearness with heaven, peopled with spirits in all their 
unimagined radiance, and surrounded with a spirit-atmosphere, so 
clear, so pure, so beautifully awful, in its earthless hush, that spirit- 
purity alone could breathe it; when every house, tree, hill, and 
mountain, seems voiceless ghosts, fearful, yet fascinating in their fan- 
cied terror, and we find a strange delight in picturing to ourselves 
the “glittering eye,” and “the pale, the cold, and the moony 
smile,”’ gleaming out everand anon, through the solemnair; when im- 
agination, glorious imagination, plumes her wings for flight, and turns 
gorgeous creations, running wild amid the rich wonders of the 
spiritual world, peopling air, earth, and ocean, with grotesque and 
beautiful forms, and revelling in the bewildering fascinations of a 
range at will, throughout Infinity. 

At such a time, all the dormant feeling, and emotion of the soul, 
are aroused. All its slumbering poetry, melted by the inspiration of 
the moment, comes bounding from its prison-home, and luxuriates 
in the beauty and magnificence which nature pours upon the en- 
tranced vision of her votary. 

Last of all, there is poetry in the bright, frosty winter morning, 
when we awake from oursleep, and find our “‘ working day world,” 
seemingly transformed into fairy Jand, gleaming with the work of 
fairy fingers, and sparkling with the embellishments of fairy fancies ; 
when we even imagine myriads of the bright; beautiful little 
creatures gliding about upon the sunbeams, poising themselves, 
upon glittering pinions in the air, and peering forth with their star- 
ry eyes, all around us. The trees glitter with a thousand gorgeous 
crystals. The branches droop with their superb burden of icy 
tapestry, reflecting hues of liquid beauty. The windows are 
embroidered with a light and beautiful tracery of frost, moulded 
with unrivalled delicacy into a thousand fantastic images, and bril- 
liant with showers of sunlight. The eaves and porticoes are hung 
with a magnificent icicle fringe, varying and flashing with the fitful 
radiance of the diamond. 
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Masses of snow wreathe with unrivalled beauty the outlines of 
buildings, festooning themselves, fancifully, around the embellish- 
ments of architecture, and curling in grotesque and graceful shapes, 
self-sustained, and mocking the laws of gravity, about roofs and 
balconies. Ice-fettered pools and Jakes, fringed with a border of 
bushes bending with their weight of white, feathery foliage until 
they kiss the chained wave, are glowing with golden light, dashed 
in broad showers upon the glassy surface, now spreading out in a 
sea of mellow beauty, and now flashing forth in bright, fitful little 
sparkles, seeming like fallen stars struggling in the crystal fetters of 
the wave. 

The whole visible creation appears radiant with a kind of super- 
natural light and life. We can almost imagine it to be some beauti- 
ful and transitory vision, called up by the power of the necromancer, 
from the deepening shadows of the “ Spirit-land ;”” some luxurious 
Paradise, springing up from the touch of the magician’s wand, 
blooming in garments of eternal splendor, and dwelling in all the 
taintless purity which our imaginations had delineated, and our 
hearts longed to revel in. 

There is poetry, a world of deep, rich, exhaustless poetry, here. 
Look out your window, the next sparkling, frosty morning, reader ; 
gaze long and wistfully upon the wonders which meet your eye; 
open your soul to the full appreciation of nature, and prepare it for 
the reception of every powerful emotion which shall sweep over it, 
and every kindling thought which shall fire it; and see , there is 
not. ls 


February, 1836. 
























Tur hamorous paper, below, by G. Meiren, has been forwarded to us bya 
friend, who requests us to publish it, and thereby assist in the extirpation of 
mustachios, and all similar appendages, of every name and color. We comply 
with his desire, though we acknowledge ourself too cowardly to join in an attack 
on the fashionable follies of the lordly sex,--they might retaliate. Ep. 


THE MORAL TENDENCY OF MUSTACHIOS—AND THE 
MORAL CHARACTER OF WHISKERS. 


By Grenville Mellen. 











A beard is no bugbear—and tho’ shaving be a curse, yet do I go for it. 


Sansconiatho. 
—God gave him strength—but then, to show 


How frail the gift was, hung it in his hazr. 








WHEN Hannah More very facetiously as well as philosophically 
remarked that the worst things which human flesh was heir to, were 
sin and bile, she evidently forgot the curse of a beard. It was nat- 
ural enough, perhaps, considering her sex—whose chin is generally 
tenantless of this sorrowful accompaniment. But she should have 
held to a trio of eminent evils, and capped the climax with this. 
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I think it satisfactorily proved, by the best records of his day, that 
Adam never shaved—and, for the good reason, that he never had a 
beard. It has ever been a mistake to give him that appendage, as 
[ have sometimes seen it done in the pictures of daring artists. 
When I say never, I of course mean before his fall. After that— 
which was at a time of life upon which we have no authority to 
pronounce; I have no question, again, that it formed a portion of his 
countenance. Indeed, it is perfectly natural to believe that it con- 
stituted no inconsiderable part of his punishment. And so with 
those who came after him. It was an entailed difficulty. It was a 
wearing trouble with the race; and when we consider that in the 
then even unimproved “infancy” of manufactures, the first genera- 
tions of our kind found no better razors, in all probability, than a 
pummice-stone, we shall readily admit that the consequences of 
early times were not to be made light of, and that our age of im- 
provement is also one of comparative comfort. Rubbing sturdily, 
as they must have done in those days, to keep their chins at a fair 
level, there must have been produced among the early tribes, multi- 
tudes of that class of men, who, for various qualities of countenance, 
we have been accustomed to designate as hard-faced fellows. It 
would not be unphilosophical to trace thé class of these unfortunate 
individuals to that day, and its peculiar mode of shaving. It is true, 
we are accustomed to apply the expression in modern times, with a 
mental meaning, more frequently to what may be termed the grind- 
ing portion of community ;—but it suits well enough, only that the 
pummice, with such characters, is apt to be applied to the chins of 
others instead of their own. 

There is no doubt, however, with sensible and thinking minds, 
that the antediluvians were in every respect more than ‘ doubly 
armed’ in the matter of being extremely hard-countenanced men. The 
n-cessary friction in order to bring them into a proper facial condition 
for the better purposes of society, would seem to have given them a 
cuticle, where the stone went, like that of the rhinoceros ; and if, 
under the government then existing, they were blessed, as we are, 
with an Opposition, it could have been no light matter, one would 
think, to find that party sitting their faces against a measure! We 
are not informed whether these people were particulary obstinate— 
but as the expression just referred to is traced by antiquarians to 
their era, it is more than probable that they were; and as the thing 
would not have been more ridiculous than a thousand others which 
man is every day doing in the departments of both mind and matter 
—that they absolutely fought with their physiognomies! 

A word more, and we will overleap these early times, for more 
degenerate days, and more modern speculations. We read of Esau, 
as a man of uncommon propensity to hair. We are told he was 2 
man of the woods—and a hunter. This would seem to show that, 
even in the first centuries, there was a notion of something aboriginal 
attached to a superabundance of this article about one. How far all 
this story is to be received as literal, it is unnecessary to inquire—but 
really, as things are going now among us, even Esau can be considered 
only a hair coarser than some who have come after him—in short, as 
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but a more universal cultivator of this human shrubbery—this furze 
exquisite. 

But let us come out of the heresay of history—the record of 
years that may not be numbered, to the passing experiences—the 
sad realities of 1835. It is summer time—and you are in Chesnut- 
street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New-York. Look about you. 

The belief is evidently getting general that hair is the represen- 
tative of Wisdom—and it is raised accordingly. The faith is be- 
coming strong that to be a shaver is to be a fool. We all remember, 
undoubtedly, when we held the terms synonymous—and even now, 
when applied, we look fora boy in him on whom it is cast. We 
forget that it may mean acheatand asad fellow—and these men 
which you see around you, are determined to away with the possi- 
bility of being recognized as either, by the overwhelming devel- 
opement of their whiskers. But be not too fast in your judgment. 
it is worse than being false—or even severe. I would let you 
know that the chances are ten to one, that a very melancholly pro- 
portion of these men thus casting the shadow of their hair upon us 
as they pass, pursue no other cultivation in the world than this of 
their chin and cheek material. This is a startling fact, when you 
consider the shortness of time, and the frequently vile character of 
the crop. But could looking glasses tell stories, depend upon it 
you would have sad tales of oft and weary reflections in this par- 
ticular. 

But here comes one with mustachios—mark him! These form ena) 
the more notorious department of the beard. As yet they constitute, | 
however, but a small part of the common exhibition which man ae 
offers to society. So far itis saved. And no wonder this append- | 
age is scarce—for one would naturally suppose that hair-lips were 
horrid things to cultivate in earnest. There is something of tur- 
pitude, too, about their very history—and this may appeal with e- 
qual success to the moral sense and the razor. It is well known 
they were originally raised and used as reins by which slaves were 
driven from market to market by their masters. It may bea grave 
question whether this being who has just passed us with his shaded 
lip, cannot boast an inward slavery and moral mustachios, that would 
put to shame the bondage and reins for driving of the outer man, in 
times of old. Just consider of that fact and the metaphor, too. 

It is worth while to observe, in making up an opinion upon the 
true philosophy of these matters, that it has been quite satisfactorily 
ascertained, in most cases of mustachios, in our republic that they 
are the accompaniament of lips that rarely open to much purpose. 
They mark your heavy-mouthed speakers, who are never entertain- 
ing, and no oracles. Else, they are borne for the most part by 
fellows, observed to be clever enough, it may be, yet with a certain 
morbid ambition of being considered fierce, and almost always with 
the unfortunate reputation of being too lazy to wash, or too poor for 
arazor. This seems perfectly natural—for it is utterly impossible 
to identify a bath or much coin with such appendages. Who con- 
siders this in any way strange ? and who can wonder that the class 
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of men who carry them about, is generally found to be of that sort 
who seem to turn up their noses at the rest of the world! 

Another thing which may be set down for certain in most instan- 
ces of this kind of reputation for hair, is the fact that they who grow 
it, have little or no hope of other notoriety. This is as clear as any 
truth in phrenology. It could be pronounced upon by one of our 
Spurzheims in this way, as decidedly as the lady’s head was by the 
manipulator, as the head of an up-braider, because she was aeeus- 
tomed to wear her hair high. 

Yet you see mustachios will be worn—and that, too, incredible as 
it may seem, though nature have made some red! Yes—absolutely 
red—-You get of the same color as you read it—red as some poor 
plant touched by drought, or muzzled in a brick-dust soil. I knew 
acreature once at court—for we have a court now, even at our 
Capitol—who ranked with fashionable men, and passed for one 
wonderful in the cotillion—who troubled and amused society by his 
sandy and sad-hued beard and mustachios. Yet our gentleman, 
flaunting at levees, and flashing under the candelabras at great routs, 
had a most singular complacency growing out of this arrangement 
of his scathed hair, combined with his cast of features. He prided 
himself upon what he believed to be his resemblance to our Saviour! 
This is no less true than it was childish and blasphemous. I must 
say I looked on him with pity—but [ thought of the moral. Can 
the tendency of these things to vitiate and render taste ridiculous by 
its very extravagance, and the moral sense a dead letter, by the very 
insanity of such presumptions, be any longer doubted in an age and 
country that witnesses these exhibitions of mind and matter ? 

Another consideration is important here—that of mustachios in 
the daily affairs of life. In a case of soup or suda water, what an 
interference! Make the best of it, it must come at last to biting 
your own hair off. This is a melancholy consequence, all will 
admit. It is worse than biting nails—so often considered, with 
perfect justice, as evidence of lost equanimity and bad passions. 
So far, then, the cultivation of this inhuman excresence must be set 
down as of evil tendency, questionless—leading as it does to the 
indulgence of a biting and a supercilious disposition, from the easy 
satisfaction of the first, afforded by its length, and the wonderful 
expression which is given to the second, from the fierce curling of 
it in a moment of heat. It seems a fair conclusion, then, that mus- 
tachios are to be regarded as a sort of moral beacon, hung out on 
the lip of the wearer—and so they be red, what proof are they of what 
a temper! 

But let us pass down a moment from mustachios to whiskers. I 
have no idea that they who envelope their chins in this way expect 
other things of their fellows than laughter; and I doubt if they 
ever think of keeping theircountenances before their mirrors. Why, 
I have known one of these fellows to be followed through a village 
as a‘sight.? He was passing the school-house, as the boys were 
let out; and the little urchins ran before him, and at his side, and 
turned round and grinned and shouted, as they would about a cara- 
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yan. There was no way for it but to run; and though he frightened 
the nearest by turning full upon them with all his face, he found no 
eace till he got into his room at the tavern. 

Whiskers are undoubtedly good for winter wear. They may be 
used as a boa. But even then they are a bore to smooth-faced and 
intelligent men, and those patient spirits that even find a pleasure in 
shaving. In passing, let me say, it is a bad pun there, in that play 
upon words. I am fully conscious of this—but it is not half so bad 
as the hair which occasioned it. Time was—and almost all of us 
can remember it—when whiskers were suffered to be born and die 
in areasonable sparseness and tenuity. Even they who went to 
war did not entrench more than an inch or so upon the curvature of 
the chin. They did not suppose that so much success io fight 
depended upon the mere expression of fierceness, or that bravery was 
to be so much measured by the quantity of matted and superfluous 
hair a man was able to maintain under his ear and lower maxillary. 
Time was, I repeat it, when an inch of whisker was held to be 
extravagance, so it encroached upon the cheek; and if any ‘extra 
allowance,’ was tolerated, it was in outright protrusion of the mate- 
rial, when it was not uncommon to find it standing forth like stud- 
ding-sails on either side the accompanying countenance of the 
proprietor. But now, mark you the essential difference! It presents 
you with a case of continued trespass upon the acknowledged 
territory of the beard proper. It is a capital representation of the 
‘unknown quantity,’ and a perpetual scout of the heretofore sensible 
doctrine of a quantum sufficit. 

Whiskers are now of no particular length. In the language of 
the law, they are ‘laid with a continuando.’ It is a case of ‘neck or 
nothing’ with them, and they envelope the whole. If you look 
upon that pretty outline of the exquisite Count D’Orsay in a late 
Museum, you will see how copiously they can cushion a chin, and 
what is the climax of hair-arrangement in that quarter among the 
literatt of whiskers. 

I have seen these appendages sported on the Bench. This was 
unpardonable. It is bad enough at the Bar—and even there, they 
are pestilent accompaniaments for counsel. There is no managing a 
jury with them. Men are not open to reason or pathos that issues 
from any part of such a face. They continually suspect him who 
talks to them ina mask. But to carry whiskers—I mean these 
enormous outriggers, so much more than is necessary to swear by— 
up to the tribunal, is unbecoming the Judge, as it is unfortunate for 
the woolsack. What would men have us think? Do they mean to 
enforce decisions by the ferocity of their countenances ?—to make us 
fear instead of honor them? Or would they, wherever they may 
be, have us understand that their strength, like his of old, lies in 
their hair! Verily, what Sampsons have we here! It is evident 
their power is a quality most mortifyingly external. You never 
need fear about it, as you sometimes do of a humor—it will never 
strike in ! 

Finally, it may be set down as a perfectly just conclusion, that the 
proprietors of overgrown whiskers, are generally gentlemen who 
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have failed in all other speculations, and are out of linen. They 
eannot raise the wind as easily as they can their hair,—and all the 
wild land they can meddle with lies on their chins. They have 
become comple tely cramped in credit, and cannot even have trust for 
their dickies. 

But it would be idle, and, according to the moral standard of the 
times, unphilosophical, to bring out and omprnsty upon an evil, and 
thus leave it, some 
measures that may operate in the way of eradication. For myself, 
I have thought upon the subject enough to convince me that there 
is no doing anything with it by reasoning. Logic can hold no way 
with mustachios ; and the best conclusion you can arrive at against 
them is a perfect enthymeme to whiskers. Whatever is done to 
root out this overshadowing evil must be done per force. There 
must be a material, physical attack. The barber must be antici- 
pated. 

I have entertained various views upon the best method of reform; 
but none has struck me as so feasible at once, and so forcible, as 
that which was suggested by a scene I witnessed the other day 
between the proprietor of two whiskers of size immeasurable and 
incredible, and a Vermont pedlar. They stood in the shadow of the 
wall, in one of the small streets, just where it turns out of the great 
thoroughfare of the city. Here they chatiered—and the subject of 
bargain was these unconscious whiskers. The dealer in notions 
wovld purchase them, for reasons which he had rendered, and the 
difficulty seemed to be upon the question of value. The fellow 
would get thew fora trifle; but not so—the gentleman held them to 
be of no small charge. They were things of price. They were 
his stock in trade. Both grew warm upon their terms,—and at the 
moment I was passing, the dispute was probably at the highest. 
Loitering as [ usually do, I naturally caught a word or two of the 
subject matter. As naturally [ drew up. I was amused at the 
tenacity of each contractor, and felt, for the first time, that there 
may be a good deal of meaning among disputants in the ‘ difference 
of ahair. The pedlar, however, at length seemed to carry his 
point. He uttered something in a low voice to his Don Ferolo, 
which operated like a charm—pointed to his pack, and a pair of 
scissors which he drew half out of his waistcoat pocket—and 
straightway he and Whiskerandos moved off, both parties apparently 
well satisfied with the conclusion to which they had come. I was 
confident there had been a sale. 

A thought immediately struck me. These excresences might 
become a useful material,—for I felt sure, in the case I had just 
witnessed, they would be worked up into something. Trust a New 
England pedlar forthat! And thus my rumination resulted. 

I would recommend, thought I, a leaving of the whole matter 
to the brotherhood of Cabinet-makers. I would commend the 
craft collectively, upon some sunny day, to a general and well-con- 
certed onset upon all whiskers of an unchristian size that may then 
darken the great promenades of our cities. I would have them go 
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forth with shears, and, in the house or by the way—in business or 
out of it—wherever they may take them, despoil all cheeks and 
chins of every extravagant hair. [ would have them catch them as so 
many nuisances, which the age is getting a bad name to put up with. 
They should abate them as so many monsters that only frighten sim- 
ple women, confound plain people from the country, and keep alive 
the hooting generation of bad boys. Let them to the trial. Let 
the whole company out upon them. What a reaping would they 
have then! What a harvest of stuffing for sofas and stools! How 
cheap would they get the material for their trade! How much bet- 
ter bargains would they naturally make than the pedlar! They 
should have clear way. I would have them liable to no action for 
trespass upon real property, and subject to no suit for assault and 
battery. Whiskers should thus be left to the tender mercies of a 
speculating craft, let loose upon their superabundance; the same 
sofas and stools should become the sepulchre of this extraneous 
hair, and thus the whole matter should be literally put under our 
Jeet 

As to the scene of the shearing, the delight it would afford to 
those who are in the morning of their mustachios, or the noviciate 
of their whiskers, would be mingled with just enough of warning and 
rebuke to make the memory lasting; while it would impart a perfect 
ecstacy to those good citizens and grave gentlemen who are accus- 
tomed to shave daily. 

If the sensible plan which I have here proposed should prove ab- 
ortive, I see no other resort than to leave the whole thing to the La- 
dies. If they cannot excommunicate such evils from the republic, we 
may as well givé up,—and if they will not, we may as well have fu- 
neral services over our departed delicacy. To say nothing of the 
taste of our beautiful creatures who would encourage these deformi- 
ties upon the face of society, I should fear something for their affec- 
tions. They would naturally love the Sultan better than their lords ; 
and all their tenderness would be mere moonshine compared with 
the attractions of any chance Turk who may whisk his beard through 
society. 

But it is time to ‘pin up the hair’ of my discourse. It is getting 
longer than the sad subject it deals with. I repeat that, as a last 
resort, Woman holds the power of reform. The ladies have the au- 
thority of life and death over every forth-putting whisker and mus- 
tachio in community. They may frown it out of existence, even as 
the page’s beard in Van Artevelde was frightened in. Let them 
give its wearer the go-by at their parties—banish him from balls— 
refuse him at the dance, should he get to one, and cut him in every 
way conceivable, until, on his part, he consents to cut forever the sad 
superfluity of his hair. 





The man who is guilty of ingratitude has but one failing—all 
others may pass for virtues in life. 
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QII THE ALBUM. 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


THE ALBUM. 


For Miss 


I nap an Album once—a splendid one, 
Of Gold and crimson clasping leaves of snow, 
With tiny plates, the eye might dwell upon 
And wonder if a fairy penciled so. 


My friends all came and touch'd a snowy page, 
With gems of poesy and drawings rare! 

The young, the beautiful, the wit, the sage, 
The vain and proud, all left a tribute there. 


My Album was a treasure ; and I drew 
Deep inspiration from each added line! 

Most happy was the pulse my young heart knew, 
And sweet the thoughts, appealing thus to mine. 


Brief years are gone! I look not on it now, 
Or if I do tis with an aching heart ! 
Death has chill’d full many an ivory brow 
That bent, in thought, above my Album-Chart. 


Some are abroad, beyond the deep, deep sea ! 
Some are widowed and broken-hearted, 
Others are changeful—have forgotton me ! 
I, alas! from all, am ever parted. 


I would not dull thy book with mournful thought, 
Or bring my sorrows to a stainless shrine ; 

But 1 will wish, in all that woe has wrought, 
Thy Album, Girl, may be unlike to mine. 











SOELTORLAL WOwreses, 





Tae Temperaxce Meretine.—During the last four weeks, as may be known 
to most of our readers, there have been adjourned meetings of the American Tem- 
perance Society, in order to give the wine question a thoroughexamination. Per- 
haps there never was a debate in this city, which has called forth more brilliant, 
solid and well-digested argument, both scriptural and scientific, than this. ‘The 
discussion arose on the presentation of a resolution to prohibit the use of wine as 
well as alcohol as an article of entertainment, refreshment or traffic. John Neal 
arose in favor of a moderate use of pure wines ; expressing it as his opinion that they 
were both harmless, and sanctioned by the example of our blessed Lord when ta- 
ken temperately. We cannot follow the gentleman in a discourse which took up 
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nearly a whole evening; but that it was one of the most able speeches ever deliv- 
ered by the talented individual, is admitted by every one ;—this superiority was 
perhaps owing to his having taken time to digest and arrange his arguments, 
whereas he too frequently depends entirely on his extemporaneous powers. He 
brought the word of God and the opinion of scientific men, backed by the scien- 
ces of chemistry and medicine, and, as yet, unanswered statistics of England, 
France,and America. His opinions were opposed by most of the clergy and some 
of the laity in the Association, but their opposition was expressed in a manner 
so truly christian-like and complimentary to their antagonist, that none of the 
bitter"feelings were engendered which usually accompany a debate of this kind. 
This high bred courtesy, we are happy to say, was reciprocated with equal kind 
feeling, and the debate throughout was conducted with that spirit of charity 
which should characterize every assembly which meets with the good of man- 
kind for its object. Mr. Neal, was firmly and ably opposed. Great minds put 
forth their strength—respected authorities were quoted, and deep arguments used 
against him. Yet powerful and numerous as were his opposers, Neal acquitted 
himself ably—splendidly. The powerful minds against which he coped, alone 
and single-handed, were to him, what the steel is to the flint, serving to bring in- 
to action all the brilliant properties of his intellect, which needs opposition to 
kindle its sleeping energies into a blaze of splendor. That his extraordinary ca- 
pacities were brought into full play during the debate, was admitted both by his 
opponents_and hearers, but it certainly was strange to see John Neal, reverently 
seeking his arguments from the Bible, basing his opinions thereon and wielding 
them against the philosophic, and scientific reasoning of the divines, it was as if, 
Coeur de Lion, had wielded the light scymitar of the Saracen. The principal 
men who spoke in favor of the resolution, were the Rev. Solomon Adams, who 
made an argument of uncommon strength,—-Rev. Mr. Vinton, a pleasent and el- 
oquant speaker, as forcible in thought, as he was graceful in address,—the Rev. 
Mr. Kellogg,—the Rev. Jason Whitman,—the Rey. Mr. Maginnis,—the Rev. Mr. 
Chickering, addressed the assembly but expressed himself undecided on the ques- 
tion,—the Rev. Mr. Dwight answered, or rather confirmed the arguments which 
Mr. Neal had drawn from scripture, in a manner which did credit alike to himself 
and to the subject under investigation.—Mr. Neal Dow and the Rev. Mr. Smith 
followed, and the latter, closed the last night’s debate. Among all the defenders 
of the resolution, there were none who exerted themselves more to promote har- 
mony and right feeling than did the Rev. Jason Whitman ; nor was there one, 
who more effectually aided the cause of temperance in his observations. 

A popular vote was taken on Wednesday evening, and the resolution carried 
almost unanimously. We listened to the whole course of this disputation, with 


intense interest. ‘I'he cause of temperance, is one we have deeply at heart, and. 


one we would sacrifice any personal comfort to promote. It gives us great pleas- 
ure that this question has been thouroughly and temperately discussed, though 
our own preconceived opinion has not been materially changed, an opinion we 
feel in a degree forced to express here, as we were accosted, while leaving the 
meeting on Wednesday evening, by one, who was to us, a perfect stranger, and 
who, with that degree of politeness which might be expected from a person who 
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would address another, thus, without a previous introduction, accused us, of want 
of independence, because we did not rise in the crowd, to vote on the question. 
Now, we did not rise, because it was our pleasure not to do so,—that it was not 


from want of independence will be proved by our saying here, that we are wil- 
ling to bind ourselves in any pledge however extended which will promote the 
cause of temperance ; that we do not and will not drink wine, and that we will 
use our humble influence and example to prevent others from excess, at the same 
time we cannot, from any course of reasoning of which our intellect is capable, 


sensure the temperate drinking of pure wines in others, so long as the example 
was given by our blessed redeemer. We believe God has never forbidden the use 
of wine ; nor has he commanded it, except at the sacramental table, therefore we 
break no given command of the Most High when we pledge ourself to total absti- 
nence, thus publicly, a course we should never have taken had not our’ motives 
for not voting on the question been thus rudely challenged. We had expressed 
our willingness to sign the pledge long before the closing of the debate and now 
stand ready to give our signature whenever it may be called for. Ep 


Tur Aveustine Crius.—Another address, has induced us to visit this associa- 
tion again, within the last month. The performances were altogether creditable 
to the young members and the address itself worthy of high praise; it was good 
throughout,and in some passages brilliant, particularly in those which related to the 
aborigines sf our country. The disputation, was saucy and clever on one side, 
mild and gentlemanly on the other. The declamations were Emmett’s dying ad- 
dress, most powerfully and correctly given, and a portion of Wirt’s defence of 
Blannahassett, of which we have before spoken in terms of deserved approbation. 


Tue Bancorian, Is a weekly journal, published in Bangor, and edited by C 
Gilman, Esq. The paper does high credit to our sister city, which, as far as 
weekly literature is concerned, certainly need not fear a comparison with its 
neighbors. The selections that enrich the Bangorian, are made with excellent 
taste, and the editorial department is managed with judgment and ability, through 
we cannot in all things agree with its editor in his critical remarks; particularly, 
when he says the Lady’s Magazine is the only one in the country devoted to the 
improvement of women. We krow that the editor of that Periodical has preceded 
him in making the assertion, but so long as the ‘‘ Portland Magazine”’ is in exis- 
tence, with an editor bearing a heart strong enough to hold a purpose, and a hand 
steady enough to guide a pen, it will be difficult to convince her of its validity—but 
to return to the Bangorian. It is a good paper, boasting an able editor and we 
hope a good subscription list. 


Tue Mecnanic anp Farmer, is much improved in its appearance, and is still 
conducted with vigor. [ts Editor,—if he in truth has spent his life at the work 
‘bench, and we have no right to doubt his assertion to that effect,—must have made 
good use of his leisure hours. We consider the rise and progress of this journal 
as oae of the enterprises of which Bangor should be especially proud. We are 
informed that it was established by an association of enterprising and intellectual 
Mechanics who are content to use all the proffits arising therefrom in the improve- 
ment of the establishment, and consequently, in exalting and refining a class o! 
men, who are the strength, and will be the glory of our country. 








